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present to the reader a definite character type; he 
accomplishes this by a single expressive name. 
These were termed by Lessing "redende Namen"; 
there are striking examples in Plautus, as Pyrgo- 
polynices and Artotrogus; in fact they appear 
throughout literatures ancient and modern, more 
frequently in comedy and in satire. 

The name, by its connotation, often served as an 
omen. Livy represents Scipio as reproaching his 
soldiers with having followed a dux abominandi 
nominis; the leader's abhorred name was Atrius 
Umber, suggesting a black spook. Augustus at Ac- 
tium just before the battle met a donkey boy who 
said his name was Eutychus and that his donkey 
was named Nicon. These words, portending rfri>x' a 
and Wnj, so impressed the Roman commander that 
after the victory he honored both boy and beast 
with bronze statues in the new temple of Apollo 
that he erected near the site of the battle. 
University op Missouri. Guy BlandiN COLBURN. 



REVIEWS 

The Religious Life of Ancient Rome. A Study in 
the Development of Religious Consciousness 
from the Foundation of the City until the Death 
of Gregory the Great. By Jesse Benedict Carter. 
Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
(1911). Pp. ix + 270. $2.00. 
Professor Carter's book shows all the good quali- 
ties of his earlier collection of essays (Religion of 
Numa, Macmillan, 1906). We find the same clear- 
ness of statement, the same power of vivid descrip- 
tion and the same skill in grouping facts for the 
effective portrayal of a situation. Detailed discus- 
sion of even the more important questions could not 
be expected in a volume that treats of more than 
thirteen centuries of religious history in less than 
three hundred pages; hence we find but little detail 
here. The author moves swiftly from century to 
century, sometimes fastening upon a dramatic situ- 
ation, but more often making some dominant person- 
ality the center of his narrative. The frequency 
with which he adopts the latter device makes it 
clear that he believes that most of his readers will 
be more interested in persons than in things, or at 
any rate can best be brought to a comprehension of 
events and movements through a knowledge of the 
men who played the most prominent parts. Among 
the more striking characterizations are those of 
Julian the Apostate, Augustine, Theodoric, Bene- 
dict and Gregory ; there are also vivid word-pictures 
of the Huns and the Ostrogoths. These find a place 
in the book in accordance with the author's plan of 
first sketching in the historical background of the 
religious movements of the different periods. This 
arrangement is admirably adapted to the purposes 
of a public lecture, and we can best understand and 
most fairly judge this book when we remember that 
its eight chapters were originally lectures delivered 



before the Lowell Institute in 1911. By dealing 
first with state and then with church, the lecturer 
is able not only to provide variety of theme, but also 
to introduce some contrasts of unusual rhetorical 
effectiveness, as for example in Chapter VI, where 
by a skilful management of light and shade the 
quiet days of Augustine's youth are set off against 
the bloody raids of Alaric and Attila. Another 
element that adds effectiveness to the style is the 
frequent occurrence of apt epigrammatic summaries 
of situations. I mean such statements as that on 
page 127: "Men had shown their love of it (i.e. 
Christianity) by their willingness to die for it; 
but when they were asked to live for it, they failed". 

I have spoken at this length about the rhetorical 
qualities of the book because its style is its most 
notable characteristic. It should be read not only 
by those who wish a rapid survey of the development 
of religious ideas at Rome, but also by those who 
are interested in the technique of public lecturing. 

Since it covers so wide a field, it is not surprising 
that Dr. Carter's discussion should here and there 
include statements that are open to question. An 
example is furnished by the treatment of the Etrus- 
can question. That some progress has been made 
toward the solution of this enigma is generally rec- 
ognized, but the data available certainly do not 
warrant the statement on page 19: "And lastly, we 
have the most interesting conclusion of all, for it 
seems almost beyond a peradventure, that their (i.e. 
the Etruscans') original home, or at least a very 
long abiding-place, was Babylon". In his reference 
to the Palatine on page 29 Dr. Carter is presuma- 
bly thinking of the relative antiquity of its monu- 
ments as compared with those uncovered in the 
Forum within the last twelve or thirteen years, but 
there is no hint of comparison in the statement: 
". . . the supposed antiquity of the Palatine dates 
from a relatively late period, when it began to be a 
popular and fashionable residence quarter". There 
are monuments on the Palatine whose antiquity is 
more than a matter of supposition. Equally ques- 
tionable is the statement on page 60 that "Lucretius 
belongs in the category of the world's great relig- 
ious mystics". Every one believes more or less in 
Patin's interesting theory of the Anti-Lucretius, but 
very few will be willing to carry it to the lengths 
suggested here. But probably these and similar 
assertions are explained by the author's remark in 
the preface that in publishing these chapters "their 
character as lectures has been preserved, even at 
the risk of retaining statements which are more dog- 
matic than one would make in a book of essays 
written to be printed". 
The University of Chicago. Gordon Laing. 



Eulalie, ou le grec sans larmes. Par S. Reinach. 
Paris: Hachette, 1911. 
M. Salomon Reinach has turned his versatile hand 



